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THE ENGLISH PRESS; 
The corruption of it by the Government. 


London, 27th January, 1846. 


The pewer which this government de- 
rives from the creative industry of the 
most laborious and persevering and sturdy 
race of men that ever lived, would be 
immense, even if only fair means were 
used in the acquirement of that power. 
There is also wonderful strength arising 
from the rooted prejudices of the people, 
from their attachment, which nething can 
weaken, to the name of England, and to 
every thing English, and which always 
disposes them to look with either hatred 
or contempt, or, at best, jealousy, towards 


every other country in the werld, not even, 


excepting Scotland, unhappy Ireland be- 
ing considered by them in no other light 
than that of a colony, acquired by con- 
quest, and kept in subjection by force. 
So that if you will but gratify the English 
people with the grounds of concluding, 
that your acts tend to enhance the glory 
of England, or only to depress some other 
nation, they will, with little reluctance, 
suffer you to make use of the means, 
though by the same means, they them- 
selves are made slaves. And yet, in few 
countries, and, perhaps, in no country, is 
there to ke. found more native courage ; 
more mutual kindness in private life ; 
more confidence between man and man; 
more sincere friendship ; greater affection 
between parents and children; a greater 
stock of knowledge amongst literary and 
professional men, or more zeal in the ap- 
plication, or communication of that know- 
ledge. 

Yet, in spite of all the advantages pre- 
sented to the government in this combina- 
tion of all that is good, and all that.is 
bad in the nature of man devoted to the 
purposes of that government, it would 
have been impossible for it to have done 
what it has done, unless it had been able 
to corrupt and persecute the press; be- 
cause, if T'ruth had had her fair chance, 
the people would long ago have seen, that 
instead of their sacrifices tending to the 
aggrandizement of their country, they re- 
ally tended, as they now, for the first time 
begin to perceive, to its ultimate feeble- 


mess, and, perhaps, te its fall. There 
have been men, and a great many men, 
who have all along, for the last twenty- 
five years, clearly perceived, and. have 
been anxious to prove to the people, this 
important truth. Bat, by the means that 
i am now about to speak of, their voices 
have been drowned, or silenced. 

These means naturally divide them- 
selyes into two branches: the means by 
Corruption ; and the means by Persecu- 
tion. The first has been the shield, the 
other the sword; and, thus, at once co- 
vered and armed, has this government 
carried on a war against Truth, such, as 
1 am fally convinced, the world never be- 
fore witnessed. | 

As an object of corruption, nothing is 
too high, or too low. From the works in 
quarto, at the price of several pounds, 
down to ballads and children’s books, at 
the price of a halfpenny each, the au- 
thers and venders come under the notice, 
and feel the influence, more or less direct, 
of the all-powerful hand of the Treasury, 
the members of whose bench are continu- 
ally boasting of the freedom of the press 
being the birthright of Englishmen. This 
is a fact notorious amongst literary men in 
London. It is the subject of every day’s 
conversation, and not- unfrequently a to- 
pic of mirth amongst these who partici- 
pate in these wages of infamy. To state 
all the particular instances that have come 
within my own knowledge would requiré 
a moderate-sized volume: I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to a few, and, indeed; 
much fewer than I should, were I not, at 
this moment, at a distance from my books; 
and from the pension and sinecure Lists, 
in which the names of many of the pre- 
sent and late hack writérs are inscribed. ° 

The people in America, following the 
apparent opinions of some of their news 
papers and magazines, seem to read what 
they find in English books and periodical 
publications, as matter flowing from the 
anthor’s mind. I perceive, from reading 
a work, called the nalectic Magazine, 
published in a very, neat and correct man- 
ner by a Mr. Tuomas, at Philadelphia, 
that the editor appears to look upon the 





Reviews here, extracts from whichform no 
inconsiderable part of his work, as being 
condected by Gentlemen, who, like Gen 
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tlemen in America, write for the sake of 
truth and literature. This part, at least, 
of the people of America, are insensibly 
led to think through our medium. I do 
not say that this is to ‘be wholly avoided, 
or, that there is, in all cases, mischief in 
it. There are some subjects, though not 
very many, wholly unconnected with Po- 
litics; and on such subjects the fruits of 
English research or invention may be, 
and doubtless are, beneficial to the Ame- 
rican mind. . But, if, in any degree, this 
is to be made a medium for conveying 
thoughts to America, it is right that the 
people there, as far, at least, as relates to 
politics, or works containing matters at all 
connected with politics, should know pret- 
ty well what sort of a medium this 1s. 

I shall begin with some of the princi- 
pal Reviews and Magazines, leaving the 
rabble of publications of this description 
unnoticed. 

The Quarterty Review, which, I see, 
is 2 work in much vogue with the select- 
ors in America, shall stand first upon the 
list, though it is of comparatively recent 
establishment. To obtain reverence, and 
to secure it from the gross of mankind, 
without baving any just claim to it, one 
way is to keep out of their sight, an art, 
by the by, practised by the Guelphs with 
uncommon success ; it being, as all fo- 
reigners observe, far more difficult to ob- 
tain a sight of any of them than of all the 
sovereigns of Europe ; and bets have been 
offered, that a man, starting from London, 
would see the Emperor Alexander at Pe- 
tersburgh sooner than one left in London 
would be able, without a heavy bribe, to 
see the Prince Regent. 

The grand Lamma owes all his fame, 
and all the devotion paid to him, to the 
singie circumstance of his never being 
seen; and priests ({ mean cheating priests) 
of all ages have owed no small part of 
their success to the keeping of their relics, 
and other sacred wares, hidden from the 
eyes of the vulgar. Thus the authors of 
Reviews, by keeping their real names a 
secret from the public ; by making use of 
the word WE, and by talking in a style 
indicative of great self-confidence and 
great independence, would Jeave more to 
suspect them of being any thing short of 
centlemen of character and fortune, hav- 
ing, from their natural high place in socie- 
ty, a right to take upon them the species 
of censorship exercised in their works. 
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Hence their opinions, not only of books, 
but of men and measures, are looked up 
to with reverence ; or, at least, with some 
degree of respect, it being almost impos- 
sible to believe, that such men would wil- 
fully torture a meaning, or mistate a fact. 
But, if the public could see them as 
they really are, a set of mean-spirited, 
dependent creatures, eating their daily 
bread out of the hands of a clerk of the 
Treasury, almost as completely, and with 
a vast deal more servility, than a spaniel 
eats the bits out of the hand of his mas- 
ter; if they could see in these Judges of 
literary works a nest of needy men, wri- 
ting for so much a page, and, sometimes, 
paid in advance by the editor, who acts 
under the Treasury, as an overlooker of 
labourers under the employer ; if the pub- 
lic could see them in this light, their 
pompous‘ WE would not stand them in 
much stead. Let those, therefore, who 
have been accustomed to look with such 
profound respect to the ‘‘ Gentlemen’’ of 
the Quarterly Review attend a little to 
the following statement. This Review 
was set up by the government in opposi- 
tion to the Edinburgh Review, which is 
devoted to the ‘* Opposition,’ and, for 
the reasons that I shall have to state by 
and by. Ihave seen it asserted, in an 
American Pamphlet, entitled ‘* The Uni- 
ted States and England, §&c.’? published 
not long ago, that Southey, the Poet Lau- 
reat, is the editor, or overseer, of this 
work. This is a mistake, Mr. Southey 
being only one of the principal labourers, 
or journeymen, writing the review of his 
own works without payment, and reviews 
of other works at four pounds a sheet, or 
five shillings a page, that being the price 
except for reviews of Mathematical works, 
for which double the price is given. It is 
Wilham Gifford, who is the editor, or 
overseer of this Review. And, now we 
will see who this independent gentleman 
is. He is the son of a shoemaker at Ash- 
burton in Devonshire ; was brought up 
and put toschool by a Clergyman, named 
Cookson ; became travelling tutor to Lord 
Belgrave, now Lord Grosvenor; was a 
dependant in the old Lord Grosvenor’s 
family in 1796, when the Noble Earl 
haying a vote or two inthe House of Com- 
mons, and his son no longer wanting a 
tutor, a provision out of the public purse 
was demanded by the Noble Peer for his 
son’s tutor, though that. Noble Peer had a 
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private fortune of more than a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. At the time 
here spoken of the Anti-Jacobin news- 
paper was about to be established by the 
‘Treasury. Canning, Frere, G. Ellis, 
Lord Grenville, and sometimes Pitt him- 
self, wrote in this paper. Mr. Gifford was 
the editor of this paper, a large share of 
the profits of which he received, while all 
the expenses of the establishment were 
actually paid by the Treasury; so that 
this was neither more nor less than being 
hired by the government; ‘and thus this 
independent gentleman began his public 
career as a mere hack, and, to do him jus- 
tice, the sequel has proved him to have 
been no changeling, at any rate. The 
Anti-Jacobin newspaper was dropped at 
the end of a little more than 4 year. But 
as it was necessary for Witt1am GirForp, 
Esq. to continue to eat, and as Earl Gros- 
venor did not appear to be disposed that 
he should eat again at his expense, the 
Squire was made Surveyor of Green Wax, 
a sinecure place of 260 pounds a year, 
just then luckily become vacant by the 
death of the Honourable Horace Walpole. 
The old Duke of Rutland had some such 
scandalous place, and, upon one of his 
friends asking him why he did not give 
up such a paltry thing, he replied, ‘* no, 
ithelps to feed my hounds!’ This saying 
of his Grace, which I have from Major 
Cartwright, who knew his Grace well, 
very aptly designates the use which the 
‘Treasury has made of a similar place in 
the instance of William Gifford, a leader 
in their pack of literary hounds, a sort of 
aniinal much more malignant than the 
hounds of the Duke of Rutland. But, 260 
pounds a year was a sum too scanty to 
satisfy a Squire of such high birth, who, 
therefore, continued to kick his heels in 
the antechamber of George Rose, till the 
latter made him a Commissioner of the 
Lottery, with q salary during pleasure, 
of 300 pounds a year. Thus was he en- 
listed a literary hack for life ; and, having 
been called upon to edite, or overlook the 


workmen of, the Quarterly Review, any 


article that should be found to contain one 
single sentence favourable to political, 
civil, or religious liberty, or any appear- 
ance of a want of zeal in the cause of this 
government, would, in one month, take 
from him his 300 pounds a year, and drive 
him from the first floor, where he now 
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he formerly inhabited, Now, must it not 
be mortifying to the last degree to see the 
American Reviews and Magazines ~con- 
veying to the people of that country the 
contents of a work thus established and 
sustained, as if they proceeded from the 
pens of independent and honourable men, 
actuated by a love of truth. ‘To be the 
agents of these hirelings and impostors is 
degrading enough in itself; but, to be 
the cause of enabling these corrupt men 
to insinuate their principles, softly and by 
slow degrees, into the hearts and minds 
of the numerous and fast-increasing popu- 
lation of America; to republish, in short, 
the publications of these hirelings of the 
English Government, without, at least, at 
the same time, making known the real 
character of the authors, and the views of 
their employers, is nothing less than to 
betray the cause of truth and of liberty, 
and to be, in fact, a subaltern coadjutor 
of these mercenary scribes. 

The Epinsurcu Review was establish- 
ed by men out of place, who wanted to 
get into place. Mr. Horner, a Scotch 
Barrister, was the principal Editor at first. 
This work, containing some good princi- 
ples, at times, was, and always has been, 
a fast friend to aristocratical institutions. 
It has always opposed a reform in the 
parliament, though it is notorious that 
there can be no real freedom where there 
is no represeutation of the people, and 
though it is equally notorious, that the 
people of this kingdom are no more re- 
presented in the parliament than are the 
people of Algiers; though it is notorious 
that seats in the House ef Commons are 
an article of traffick as much as any com- 
mercial or manufactured article; though 
it is notorious, that they are sold some- 
times and sometimes rented; and rented 
sometimes for a session, and sometimes for 
the whole seven years. It is impossible 
to believe, that men who can support 
such an abominable traffick as this; men 
who can uphold such a system of usurpa- 
tion of the people’s rights; such barefaced 
bribery, corruption, and perjury; it is 
impossible to believe that such men can 
be friends of either liberty, morality, or 
true religion, notwithstanding those pro- 
essions which they oceasionally put forth, 
The opposition had not the means of di- 
rect pay; but, they had promises to give 
to these Scotch Lawyers; and, some of 
them boroughs, into one of which Mr. Here 
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KER was conducted with all the usual cerc- 
monies of sham voting and false swearing. 
Pitt’s death brought the opposition into 
place. The Edinburgh Review became 
the most courtly publication of the day. 
Unluckily for the loyalty of this work, 
the old king, in an insane freak, or, pro- 
perly speaking, the Boroughmongers, 
turned out the patrons of the Edinburgh 
Review ; but, not before Mr. Horner, 
who had been very active in his own con- 
cerns, had provided for himself a birth of 
two thousand pounds a year, which was 

not to depend on the duration of the-mi- 
nistry, and which, therefore, he will re- 
tain, in all probability , to the end of his 
life, unless, unfortunately for him, be 
should outlive his corrupt and all-corrupt- 
ing system. Sir James Macxintosn, who, 
in "1802, was as poor as Job after the de- 
struction of his flocks and herds, and who 
earned himself a place in India and a 
knightship by abandoning the cause of a 
client prosecuted by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, is now one of the writers of this Re- 
yiew. He has his eye upon the Attorney 
Generalship. He is endeavouring to force 
the ministers to silence his tongue and to 
stop his pen. Of such stuff are “composed 
the motives of this set of critics, Mr. Jer- 
FERY being notoriously upon the scent 
for the post of Lord Advocate, in case of 
a change of ministry. There is very lit- 
tle difference between the motives of this 
set and those of the Quarterly Reviewers. 
The latter work for present pay. I leave 
the American reader to decide between 
them. 

Tue Baitisu Critic has for overlook- 
ers two Clergymen of the Church of En- 
gland; a Mr. Wares and a Mr. Beloe. 
The writing of these names brings to my 
recollection the reverence with which, 
while in America, I used to pronounce 
them. ! associated with these names the 
idea of two grave, learned, pious, loyal, 
and high-minded gentlemen. What a 

stroke did my faith receive when I found 
them a couple of hirelings under the Trea- 
sury, actually receiving articles from the 
ministers to insert, actually carrying one 
review in particular of a political pam- 
phiet to show to the Lord Chancellor, and 
then suppressing that article to make 
yoom for the other one handed to them. 
This base prostitution has, however, earn- 
ed them both good livings in the church. 
Besides these, Beloe was made Librarian 
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to the British Muscum, in which capacity 
he conniyed at a Print-seller’s carrying 
away a great many taluable prints, and 
selling them, The fact was discovered 
by some gentlemen who bought part of 
the prints; and Beloe, who, if he had not 
had valuable secrets in his breast, or, 
at least, had not been a tool of the govern- 
ment, would infallibly have been. trans- 
ported for life, was merely removed from 
his place, while the Print-seller, who, 
doubtless, would not have gone to Botany 
Bay in silence and unaccompanied by his 
Reverend Friend, was suffered to go un- 
touched. Put, the Reverend Mr. Beloe, 
though he lost his place in the Museum, 
did not lose his better place in the church, 
where he still remains the Pastor of a nu- 
merous floc, where he still professes te 
be ‘* moved by the Holy Ghost to the 
** cure of souls ;” where he still pretends 
to possess the power of ‘‘ remitting Sins ; ” 
and where he every Sunday repeats, in 
an audible and authoritative voice, ‘* thor 
‘* shalt not steal.’’ What a prostitution of 
the name of religion! What a dishonour 
to that which ought to come in contact 
with nothing impure ! And yet, (I am sorry 
tosee it,) the periodical pamphlets in Ame- 
rica seem to serve principally as the chan- 
nel through which to convey the princi- 
ples of such men into the minds of the 
American people. | had nearly forgot- 
ten to observe, that Mr. Beloe is a lead- 
ing man in the Bible Society, and also a 
member of the Society for the Suppression, 
of Vice, towards both of which the Prince 
of Wales and Dukes of York aad Clarence 
are contributors! 

Tue Anti-Jacosty Review was eek. 
blished soon after the Anti-Jacobin news, 
paper was dropped. The Treasury gave 
a sum of money for the outfit, and Jeon 
GirFrorD, whose real name was GREEN, 
was constituted editor, or overlooker, with 
a pension out of the secret service money 
of 200 pounds a year. This man had 
been in trouble of some sort five or six 
years before, on account of which he had 
gone over to the Netherlands, and wher 
he came home he changed his name by 
patent. Very ugly stories are told as te 
the cause of this change; but, certain it 
is, that the change did take place; and 
that, too, without any cause publicly as- 
signed. Soon after he became editor of 
this new Review, he was made a police 
justice, or one of the head thief catchers ; 
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and, upon this appointment being known, 
there were hot wanting wags, even at 
Whitehall, to remark, that they supposed, 

that the Ministers had, in this choice of 
thief catchers, been guided by the old and 
well-known maxim as to the most proper 
person to be set to catch a thief. The 
plac e of police justice is now raised to 600 
pounds a year; but, it, as Well as the se- 
cret service pension, are held merely 
during the pleasure of the Ministry. Of 
course this Review is-a mere appendage 
to the Treasury ; and, accordingly, it acts 
as one of its hone with much more 
docility than any one of my serv: ints, or 
even snes! one of my spanic!s 3, obey me. 
‘This work differs from the former ones in 
this respect, that it is less artfully con- 
ducted. It lays foul with ruflian-like 
violence on all that it is directed to 
Hired writer as well as hired 
justice, the author goes all lengths. Less 
talent is necessary to the purposes of this 
work, and he, therefore, pays his journey- 
men at the low price of a pound a sheet, 
dr a quarter of a dollar a page. Some of 
these men who write for this Review can 
hardly have a second shirt to their backs. 
There are some of them who stand with 
their hats off, while John Gifford, Es¢., 
examines their performances, previous to 
paying them down their wages, and thus 
affording them the means of dining the 
next day. When I read, in America, the 
Ode of Peter Pinnar to the Reviewers, 
in which he represents them as dining 
upon btillock’s liver, I thought what I do 
not now think, that the idea was a mon- 
strous exaggeration. 

So much tor the corruption of Review- 
ers. And, before we preceed any further, 
are we not called upon to express our con- 
tempt for the wretches who thus sell them- 
-elves to the cause of tyranny? When men 
without education ; men who bo e had little 
opportunity of imbibing exalted senti- 
ments ; men whose chief “object naturally 
is to provide for their bodily wants; when 
such mren commit base acts, when they re- 
sort to deliberate deception for the sake 
of gain, we call them crimi: ral, and the 
law justly lays its hand upon them. What, 
then, are we to think-:of men such as I 
have been describing ; men who sell the 
use of their talents and literary acquire- 
ments to notoriously corrupt men in power, 
and who receive eut of the taxes raised 
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on the people, wages for the use of their 
talents in deceiving that same people, in 
clouding their understandings, corrupting 
their minds, and fashioning them to slave- 
ry? If the man without education, who 
commits a fraud, be worthy of transpor- 
tation, imprisonment, or whipping ; what 
do these fraudulent writers deserve, who 
really and literally let themselves to hire 
for the express purpose of deceiving man- 
kind in general, and in particular their 
own countrymen, out of the taxes exacted 
from whom they are paid the amount of 
that hire ? 

The two principal Magazines are the 
‘‘Gentlemen’s,” and the ‘* Monthly,” 
the independence of which latter, after 
having cost the editor, Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, nearly all he possessed in the world, 
aiter having brought upon him all the 
weight of Bank and Government persecu- 
tion, has still been upheld, the weight of 
talent and of useful matter being too great 
to be overcome even by such weighty 
means. This work has a wide circula- 
tion and numerous readers ; and though it 
is a kind of work for which I myself have 
not much taste, I venture to say, that any 
one who wishes to receive an English 
Magazine, will, in this, find a great deal 
of entertainment, much really curious and 
useful matter, perfect impartiality, with 
no bad principle, and as much good as the 
editor dares to put in print. 

The Genriemen’s Maeazine is princi- 
pally in the hands of the Church, and, of 
course, slavish to the last degree. Iti is, 
however, as stupid as it is slavish. It 
appears, when you look into it without 
attending to dates and names, to have 
been written in the time of Laud or Jef- 
fries. There is little of violence in it; 
but, monk-like, whenever it deviates from 
downright dulness, it is only to discover 
its malignity towards toleration and free- 
dom. A great part of its pages are filled 
with an account of deaths, which is written 
in a style to render even the king of ter- 
rors more than ordinarily terrific, yet, 
the work is here true to its principles, In 
this list of the exploits of death are eulo- 
gized to the third heaven, every man, who 
has at all signalized himself as an oppres- 
sor or robber of the people. I need not 
say, that Nicnoxts, the editor, is reward- 
ed. Heis ong of the government pear ; 
with a profif;*perhaps, of two or thre: 
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thousand pounds a year, which profits he 
would instantly lose if one article in his 
Magazine were hostile to his employers. 

The other Magazines, of which there 
is a rabble too numerous even to name, 
are all more or less under a similar influ- 
ence. One inserts all the articles that the 
Bank wishes to have published; another 
is devoted to the Admiralty ; another to 
the East-India Company ; another to the 
puritans im the Church; another to those 
out of the Church ; another to the princes 
and princesses, and so on; there being, 
I verily believe, not one, * hich is not 
under undue influence of some sort or 
other, except that of Sir Richard Phillips, 
and that is under the influence of fear of 
the Church and of the Treasury, the At- 
torney General being always at hand to 
answer, in the most conclusive manner, 
any thing that Sir Richard may incau- 
tiously publish to the prejudice of either 
of these twins of iniquity. 

To expose all the particular acts of cor- 
ruption, appertaining to the press, is a 
task not to be performed in a narrow space. 
To assert without stating particulars, 
would be unsatisfactory. For the facts, 
which I state, I pledge. myself; and, 
therefore, I will state no fact, on this, or 
on any other subject, which has not come 
within my own knowledge, or which is 
not as notorious in England as the burning 
of the buildings at Washington is notori- 
ous in America. To render my  state- 
ment useful it must be precise amd full ; 
and, therefore, for the present, I must 
confine myself to much fewer instances 
than I intended when I began this article, 
with-a promise, however, to return to the 
subject on some future occasion. 

That amours of our Guelphs and great 
men are sometimes pretty handsomely 
paid for by the people, has been clearly 
shown in the history of the Duke of York 
and Mrs. Clarke, in the pensions which 
we now pay to the natural children of the 
late Mr. Fox, and to the daughter ef Lord 
Dunmore, (Lady Augusta Murray,) who 
was married illegally, and afterwards cast 
off, by the Duke of Sussex, which are 
three instances out of, perhaps, hundreds, 
that might be pointed out with time for 
the task and materials at hand. 

But the case [ am going to mention is 
one connected with the press, and, there- 
fore, claiming a plaee here. 

At the time when the amour between 


Tur Encursn Press. 


‘man named Benjafield. 


the county of Suffolk. 





by a Mr. Weste. 


frog 
the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert 


was at its height, the Morning Post news- 


‘paper levelled, very frequently, a para- 


graph at the lady’ s reputation. That 
paper was under the control chiefly of a 
Many attempts 
were made to soften the asperity of this 
gentleman ; but, he being, like Fielding’s 
post-chaise boy, a person of high virtue, 
that is to say, of virtue of high price, he 
persevered in his cruel inuendoes. It 
became, at last, however, absolutely ne- 
cessary to do something in order to choke 
off this ferocious enemy of Cupid. After 


a long negotiation, during w hich the virtue 


of Benjatield struggled against the wiles 


of the little god, the latter; finding blan- 
dishments to be of no avail, levelled 
at his antagonist an annuity of three 
hundred a year for life, besides the pur- 
chase money of the Morning Post, and a 
commission as a Justice of the Peace in 
This triple-head- 
ed arrow brought down the virtue of Ben- 
jafield, who thus became a country Squire, 
soon ma ried a rich lady, in the same coun- 
ty, and got possession of a fine estate. 
Fortunately for him, as he thought, but 
unfortunately as it finally proved, the lady 
had a relative (also with a good estate) 
who became insane, and as she was his 
nearest of kin, Benjafield, in her right, put 
in his claim to have the care of this insane 
person, and to manage his estate for him. 
The other relatives not relishing this, ap- 
plied to the Court of Chancery te set this 
claim aside, upon the ground that Benja- 
field was a person. of frail virtue ; in sup- 
port of which they brought forward those 
proofs of the victory of Cupid above men- 
tioned. The Lord Chancellor, as crafty 
a man as ever breathed, though he would, 

perbaps, gladly have decided in favour oi 
Benjafield, seeing that, out of revenge, the 
applicants would noise the anecdote about, 
decided in favour of the applicants, think- 
ing that the thing would thus die away 
into silence. But, this decision being so 
contrary to the usual custem, excited cu- 
riosity in Suffolk ; curiasity led to inquiry ; 
the facts became known, and some gentle- 
men of fortune and spirit, Justices of the 
Peace, refused to. sit upon the same bench 
with Benjafield, who was thus, in some 
sort, banished to his estate. A very short 
paragraph, mentioning this occurrence, 
appeared in the County Herald, publish- 
Benjafield (it was in 
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1812) brought an action against Mr. We- 
ble. The latter pleaded in justification ; 
he summoned Lord Moira and others as 
witnesses, who proved the truth of all the 
facts; and having employed a spirited 
young barrister whose name was Hott, 
he gave Benjafield, the Prince, and the 
whole erew such a drubbing, that the 
jury, which was composed of London 
Merchants, and not of the hired special 
men of Middlesex, gave a verdict for the 
defendant, in spite of a positive charge of 
the Judge (Ellenborough) to find for the 
plaintiff. 

But, what is the result? The annuity 
was to be paid by the Prince ; and, as the 
parliament voted the payment of his debis 
out of the public money, this annuity, be- 
ing one of those debts, actually continues 
to be paid by this besotted and crouching 
people to this day. ‘This, however, bad 
as it is, falls short of the outrageous act of 
making such a mana Justice of the Peace, 
possessing such vast powers as Justices of 
the Peace now possess in England ; powers 
extending to fine, to imprison, and even to 
transport. There are still some Gentle- 
men left in this station, of which we have 
a proof in the refusal to sit with Benja- 
field; but, IL leave the reader to judge of 
the profligacy, the insolence, the con- 
tempt of all moral considerations and of 
public opinion, at which the government 
must be arrived before it could think of 
delegating such extensive powers over the 
property and persons of the people to a 
wretch-so base and infamous. 

As a sort of companion piece to Benja- 
field, I will take the Reverend Bate Dud- 
ley. This gentleman started in pub- 
lic life as the editor of a paper, called 
the World. He wrote scandalous articles 
against a Lady Strathmore, who had re- 
tused the addresses of a Mr. Bowes. Bowes 
challenged the Reverend Editor to fight a 
due!, which the latter accepted. They 
fought. Fortunately no lives were lost, 
and Bowes got Lady Strathmore, or, ra- 
ther, her fortune, as the price of his gal- 
lantry in defence of her reputation. ‘The 
villain, unable to strip the lady of her last 
guinea, used her ina very brutal manner, 
for which he was imprisoned for want of 
bail, and in prison ended his infamous 
life, it having previously become a noto- 
rious fact, that the duel was a sham, and 
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success his trade in paragraphs; and de- 
sirous, apparently, of redeeming in some 
degree, the pledge he had solemnly given 
at his ordination, when he declared that 
he ‘* felt himself called by the Holy Ghost 
*< to enter on the cure of souls,” he pur- 
chased a living in the County of Essex, 
where, in consequence of the loyalty of 
his paper, now become the Morning He- 
rald, the government made him a Justice 
of the Peace. Thus busily employed in 
taking care of both souls and bodies in 
Essex, and in inculcating loyalty in Lon- 
don, what was his surprise to find that 
the Bishop of London had discovered the 
purchase of his living to have been a 
stmoniacal contract. He was compelled, 
for the life of the next possessor, to give 
up the living, the bishop, Porteus, be- 
ing inexorable, and the Duke of York 
wanting the living for his chaplain, Mr. 
Gamble, one of the most profligate men 
that ever filled even a Church of England 
pulpit. The Reverend Rector, thus rob- 
bed of his living (for in fact it was a foul 
robbery under the most hypocritical pre- 
text of sanctity) for the life of Gamble, 
when it would revert to him or his heirs, 
set to work to seek a compensation. He 
first obtained a good living in Ireland ; 
but, having taken, in his newspaper, a 
decided part against the Princess of Wales, 
in the last grand dispute ; having black- 
ened her and defended her husband 
through thick and thin, he became a visiter 
at Carlton House; was:made an Arch- 
deacon in Ireland, (poor, insulted Ireland !) 
and a Baronet of the United Kingdom ; 
and, just at this time, Gamble died, there- 
by surrendering to him possession of his 

rich living at Bradwell in Essex. Thus 

is this notoriously profligate priest, this 

sham duellist, this common defamer of vir- 

tue, this base partisan of the basest injus- 

tice and cruelty, become, solely through 

the means of a newspaper, devoted with- 

out any reserve to the government, the 

possessor of two livings, a Dignitary in 

the Church of England, a Justice of the 

Peace, and a Baronet, the last being a 

hereditary title, and, of course, to descend 

to his heirs. 

Now, without going into more particu- 

lars at present, (for I have not room,) is 

it possible for any just man to say, that 

these facts ought not to be. known to the 

world ? Will any Englishman, who shall 





the object, the robbery of the lady. The 
Reverend Gentleman continued with great 
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made public ? And will any'’man, with pre- 
tensions to common sense, profess to believe, 
that a press thus sustained, thus influenced, 

thus rewarded, is net one of the greatest 
scourges that ever was inflicted oma ‘hation ? 
If our press were free ; if any man dare to 
state the truths that I have here stated, 
these outrageous acts of oppression and 
insult would never be endured. There is 
yet spirit enough left in the people to pro- 
test against such things, if they could be 
duly informed of them; if they could be 
placed clearly before their eyes. But, to 
do this no one dares. ‘Though | have 
here put upon paper not a single fact, 
which. is not true to the very letter, the 
publishing of these facts would cause me 
to end my days, irr all probability, in a 
prison. And yet, I am sorry to see, be- 
cause it is a reproach to America, that 
there are not wanting writers in that 
country to join our insulting oppressors 
in censuring and calumniating those who 
fall under the grasp of this government, 

and are punished without mercy for en- 
deavouring to arrest this torrent of cor- 
ruption and tyranny. ‘Two young men 
ef the name of Hunt, who publish a 
weekly paper, called the Exaxmnen; one 
being printer and the other writer of that 
paper; have not long since paid a fine of 
500 Pp: mnie euch at the end of two years 
imprisonment, for having barely alluded 
to the acts and transactions which I have 
here stated ; and, which forms rather a 
singular feature in this instance of per- 
secution, they were sent to different jails! 
A harder case, a more unjust, and cruel, 
and cowardly, proceeding never was known 
even in England, since the days of Jeffries, 
commenly called the bloody. The fate 
of these Gentlemen, both of an excelent 
moral character, and one of them of great 
literary merit, was, | should have thought, 

well calculated to excite the best feelings 
of a free people in their favour, or, rather 

in favour of the cause in w hich they had 
so severely suffered. How great, then, 
was my surprise, how great was my pain, 
nay, my indignation, at seeing, in the 
Anateetic Macazine of Mr. Tuomas, 
this transaction mentioned, without one 
word expressive of commiseration for the 
sufferers, but, rather, with seeming acqui- 
escence in the justice of their punishment. 

Mr. Tuomas ‘ regrets,” he says, that Mr. 
Lercu Hunt should give way to such 
‘* asperity of language in his political dis- 
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quisitions.”” fT donot know that these are 
the very words, but this is the meaning. 
Let Mr. ‘THomas come, then, and share 
with Sir. Lercu Hunt the patience-pro- 
ducing pleasure of living under the insult- 
ing abuses and corruptions, not one ten 
thousandth part ef which I have portrayed. 
FI do vot believe, that Mr. ‘Tuomas, or any 
man breathing the native air of America, 
would be able to hold his tongue, while 
the Benjakelds, the Dudleys, the Reloss. 
and the Giffords were before his eyes. fF 
‘dare say that Mr. Tuomas would almost 
think himself insulted by the bare suppo- 
sition of the possibility of his remaining 
silent in such a state of things. Why, 
.then, should he blame Mr. Leicu Hun 
lor breaking silence? Why should he 
blame in another the bursting forth of that 
virtuous indignation which he himself 
would be unable to keep within him ? Car 
Mr. Tomas see without feelings of com- 
‘passion, nay, can ke see without boiling 
indignation, the people of lreland, even 
without a cause wnputed to them, shut up 
‘in their houses from sunset te sunrise, un- 
der penalties almost of death? Can he 
behold this diabolical act of tyranny with- 
‘out abhorring the tyrants; If he can, I 
pity Mr, T homas and his readers. If he 
cannot, with what justice does he talk of 
the ‘* asperity” of Mr. Lercu Huntr? Ip 
an American pamphlet, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, entitled ‘* The United 
States and England,” published by my 
‘old friends, the Bravrorps, and written 
for them, I suppose, they could not find 
in their hearts to refrain from a sneer at 
‘my being in Newgate,. forgetting, proba- 
bly, that Sypnex, and Wixzram Penn, 
and Prywne, had inhabited the same place 
‘before me. ‘The Braprorps, in none of 
whose misfortunes have I ever rejoiced, 
or shall ever rejeice, and they are liable 
to misfortunes as well as other men, should, 
upon the principle which dictated this 
sneer, never have complained of the mis- 
sion of Captain Henry, of the Massacre at 
the river Raisin, of the Plunder of Alexan- 
dria, of the mandiens and violations at 
Hampton, or of the Burnings at Washing- 
ton. All these were committed by the: 
same government which: persecuted me ; 
and they were, every one of them, as just 
as was my punishment. If there be an 
American base enough, which I do not 
believe, to blame me for crying aloud 
against the flogging of Englishmen, in the 
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heart of England, uider the bayonets of 
Hanoverian troops, let that American ne- 
ver open his lips in the way oF complaint; 
as to the atrocities committed In America 
by that Same government, which so em- 
ployed those He snoverians. I am at a 
«reat distance. I cannot reply. But, | 
am not atall afraid thus to leave my case 
in the hands of the American people. 
Wa. Coszerr. 


—— 


COBBETT’S AMERICAN PROJECT, 
Fully developed in ali its parts. 





To CorresponpenTs IN ENGLAND; TO 
Gen?Lemen, IN ENGLAND, WhO May 
WISH TO BE SUPPLIED WIrH AMERICAN 
PuBLIcaTIONS ; TO GENTLEMEN, IN AME- 
RICA, WHO MAY WISH TO BE SUPPLIED 
wit EneiisH Pusn.teaTions; AND TO 

{eADERS IN GENERAL. 


Peckham Lodge, 27th January, 1816. 

~ To Corresponpents IN Exctanp.—I 
have now before me six very well-written 
essays from one person, sent me last week, 

all which I showld gladly insert, were it 
not for the existence of circumstances, 
which it can hardly be necessary for me 
minutely todescribe. Aletter from H.S 

of Reading, received some months ago, | 
about the auditing of accourts ; and a great | 
number of others, of greater or less merit, 
and, fer the most part, containing facts, 
very curious in themselves and very inte- 
resting to people in general; and, more- 
ver, well calculated, in my opinion, to 
do a great deal of good to the world, if 
made public: all these are in the same 
situation. —Now, it must be very provok- 
ing to the writers to reflect, that these pa- 
pers should be suppressed, and it is very 
painful to me to think, that I am liable to 
be suspected of a wich to see them sup- 
pressed. Therefore, it is intended to send 
all such papers to New-York, and to cause 
them to be published there, in quarterly, 
or half-yearly, volumes, under the title of 
*€ Cabbeétt’s Collection of Suppressed Com- 
munications.” Thus the field of utility 
is flung open to any man, who has the ta- 
fent and the will to do goed with his pen, 


on the subjects of government, polities, and | 


religion, and of characters and acts, con- 
nected with those subjects; or on any 
other subjects of general interest. Few 
men will be found hardy enough to deny, 
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will prevail in every contest with False- 
hood. Therefore, it must be an unmixed 
good to afford men the means of freely ex- 
‘pressing their thoughts. There are, how- 
ever, certain conditions, necessary to be 
stated here, upon which alene communica- 
tions will be admitted into the intended 
‘* Collection.” 

1. If the Commaunication do not contain 
the statement of any fact, new to the 
pubhe, affecting the character of any 
individual person, or any particular 
body or description of persons, the 
writer may aflix his real name, or 
not, according to his own choice; 
because argument and tnference want 
not the support of witnesses. 

2. When the communication does con- 
tain such fact, and when, of course, 
the justice of the statement, and the 
propriety of making it public, must 
depend upon the truth ef the fact, 
and that again upon the veracity of 
the writer, he must affix his real name, 
and describe his place of abode ; and 
if, as may possibly be the case, he 
has reason to fear the consequences 
of truth appearing under his name, 
though in a distant country, he must 
add a private note, pointing out his 
name and place of abode, so as to en- 
able me to satisfy myself as to the 

fact, or facts, that he hag stated. 

“Phat the subject of the communica- 
tion be of a publie nature, fairly so 
considered. That the Letter, or 
Essay, relate to something, in which 
the public is interested ; and that it 
deal not in anecdote purely of a pri- 
vate nature, even though the parties 
concerned be really public men. 

4. That the communication, if intended 
to be published without altefation, be 
carefully written and pointed. If it 
be a mere hint, or a mere fact, com- 
municated, without a wish for it to 
appear in the same form in print, less 

care will be necessary. But, in no 

case, will ary communication be at- 
tended te, unless it come in a hand so 
legible as not to expose the printer to 
mistakes. 

5. That every commynication be ad- 
dressed to Winttiam Cosserr, at 
Botley, near Southampton ; or left, di+ 
rected to the same, at the office of the 
Political Register, London ; and that, 





that. if the field of discusston be free; Truth) 





in all cases. there ben charee of nee: 
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age to be paid, this being a very seri- 
ous matter to one who receives a 
great many letters, though a mere 
trifle to the many who send them. 
The tield being thus fairly opened, any 
person, on the “above conditions, may 
write to me with perfect freedom, and with 
the confident expectation, that what they 
write well be published, it being under- 
stood, of course, that the language will be 
decorous, and that the matter be such as 
ought not to be considered libellous. The 
receipt of all such communications will be 
acknowledged in the next, or succeeding 
Register. As to any promise to import 
anto this country the publication i in ques- 
tion, or, to be aiding and assisting therein, 
either by word or deed, that is wholly out 
of the question. All that I engage to do 
is, to send, and (the dangers of the seas 
excepted) to cause to be published, such 


| 
communications as I shall receive tor that | 
purpose, and as I shall deem worthy of, in 


publication, this being a matter which, | 
from the nature of the case, must be lett | 
wholly to my judgment. 

To GenTLemen, IN Enchanp, WHO| 
MAY WISH TO BE SUPPLIED WITH AME-| 
RicAN Pustications.—My Plan ot open- 


ing and keeping up a Lrrerany Inrer-| 


course between England and America 
embraces the object of securing the facility 
of persons in the two countrics respec- 
tively coming at the current publications 


of the other country in a mode more} 
has | 


regular and speedy than any that 
hitherto been practised. Orders will, 
therefore, be received in wrtiing, addressed 
to me, as above, for any particular Ame- 
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clude Booksellers amongst the Gentlemen 
who may wish to be thus supplied! and I 
shall think myself extremely happy to be 
able, by the activity which I hope to give 
to my correspondence and intercourse, to 
furnish them, upon any occasion, with the 
means of republishing a valuable Ame- 
rican work at a period earlier than they 
would otherwise be able to do it. 

To GENTLEMEN, IN AMERICA, WHO 
MAY WISH TO BE SUPPLIED WITH ENGLISH 
Pustications.—LEvery thing said under 
the last head may be considered as repeated 
under this, with the mere change of the 
names of countries; and with this altera- 
tion as to the channel of application, that 
Gentlemen in the United States will please 
to give their orders to Messrs. Cossert 
& OxprFicip, No. 19 Wall-street, New- 
York. In all cases the Orders should 
be in writing, and as specific as pos- 
sible. [hope I need scarcely add, that, 
case any gentlemen should think 

proper to leave to me_the work of selec- 
|tion, it will be performed to the best of 
imy judgment. As to thé publications to 
be imported, where orders somewhat dis- 
_cretionary are given, I shall spare no pains 
ito obtain the aid of good judges in Ame- 
rica, One of the particulars of an Order 

‘might be not to exceed a certain sum. 
|The main thing appears to me to be to 
ensure speed in the execution of orders ; 
and, it is my intention to make all con- 
siderations of convenience, expense of 
shipping, &c., give way to this great ob- 
ject; and, on no account, to suffer the 
execution of an Order, Lomein small, to 
linger a single day beyond the first, on 





! 





rican Publications old or new; or, for} which it can possibly take place. I expect 
the new publications generally, or those | shortly to receive ample catalogues of 
of a specific olass, of that country. So; American books; and | am taking steps 
that such order may be confined to a par- | to send out to America English catalogues, 
ticular work; to all new works on law, | | and shall be glad to have sent to me, for 
or on medicine, or on theology, or on) ihe purpose here stated, the catalogues of 
political economy, or on government and | any of the Booksellers in England, Scot- 
domestic politics, or on mathematics. or} land, or Ireland. 

on mechanics, or on any branch of the arts | To READERS IN GENERAL.—After a mar 
or sciences, &c. &c., or the order may |has worked himself into a fondness for a 
embrace ull new publications of whatever | project, he is, perhaps, the worst possible 
description they may be. The orders thus | | judge of its chances of success. But, as, 
received will be transmitted to my corres- | in this case, I have, and-sball have, no 
pondents in the United States ; and, when | publication of my own, nor any one in 
the publications arrive in England, they lw hich I am, or can be, at all interested in 
will be delivered to tue Gentlemen who/|the mere sale of, either to export or im- 
have ordered them, they paying for them | | port ; as 1 am not, and shall not be, a 
at the rate of 25 per centum higher than bookseller, a failure of success would pro- 
the retail price in America, and no more | duce a disappointment merely of those 
in any case whatever. I, of course, in- ‘hopes which | entertain of contributing in 
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this way, also, towards bringing the men 
of mind, in the two countries, better ac- 
quainted with each other. Mine is a 
scheme for making people talk to each 
other across the Atlantic. I do not know 
when I have enjoyed so much pleasure 
as I felt yesterday upon opening a letter, 
sent me up from home. It is a letter from a 
gentlemanat Nashville, inthe state of TEN- 
NESSEE. Nashville is situated on Cum- 
berland River, which falls into the Mis- 
sissippi at 1,040 miles distance from the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are several 
chains of mountains between Nashville 
and Philadelphia, and the travelling dis- 
tance is, 1 suppose, more than 1,000 miles. 
Yet, this letter, addressed to me at ‘* Bot- 
ley, near Southampton, England,” ar- 
rived safe in that village in less than two 
months from the day of its date. The ob- 
ject of the letter is to obtain the Register 
regularly in future, and also the preced- 
ing Numbers of it, for some gentlemen at 
Nashville, an object which it will assured- 
ly accomplish, and by which accomplish- 
ment it will more than realize Porr’s 
beautiful idea of the power of. Letters, to 
‘‘ waft a wish from Indus to the Pole.” 
Priests assure us, that, by faith, mountains 
may be removed, a fact which, having no 
actual experience to the contrary, I am by 
no means disposed to deny ; but, I have 
here before my eyes a proof, that moun- 
tains and wildernesses and seas are no ob- 
stacle to the powers of the mind, second- 
ed by those of the press. There is, how- 
ever, and always must be, considerable de- 
lay occasioned by sending to America the 
Registers which have been printed here. 
There is the time for printing; the time 
and expense required for shepping ; the 
time which elapses, after shipment takes 
place, before the ship actually sails ; and, 
which is more than all the rest, my pen 
here is confined by a tether much shorter 
than that which may be obtained for it by 
sending some of its productions im manu- 
script to be published im the United States. 

I have spoken of my intentions as to this 
matter before ; but I will now be so ex- 
plicit as to leave no room whatever for 
conjecture. In ashert time, two persons 
will go out to the United States. Their 
business there will be to receive orders for 
hooks to be sent from England to Ame- 
rica ; to receive, when they arrive from4 
England, the books so ordered ; to re- 


ceive from me, and to execute, erders for 
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American books, to be sent by them to 
England; to receive and forward to me 
any written communications from Gentle- 
men in America; to publish any work 
which I choose to have published in Ame- 
rica; but more jiRE to cause to be 
printed, and to publish, ** Codbett’s Week- 
‘ly Political Register,’ at New-York. 
It i intended, that they shall publish the 
work in precisely the same form that it 
has in England; and that they shall cause 
the Numbers to follow each other weekly, 
if possible ; or, at least, as regularly 
as the arrivals of the manuscript will ad- 
mit ef. Each Number will contain my 
own principal LETTER, or ESSAY, 
which will be first published in the corres- 
ponding Number in England, (beginning 
with No. .... Vol. 30,) together with Votes, 
containing such explanations or additional 


|facts as may be thought useful on the 


other side of the Atlantic. The rest of 
the American Register will contain matter 
wholly new, sent out in manuscript, in 
the charge of persons going to America, 
or of persons sent expressly. . The publi- 
cation will begin with the present year ; 
and the title of the first Number of it will 
be in these words: ‘* COBBETT’S 
‘* WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 
“ Vor. 30, No. .. . Written in England, 
ES aE , and published at New-York, 

OE! PALL 1816.”——Some 
persons will wonder, and some will laugh, 
at the idea of such an undertaking. But, 

great as the labour must be, it being nei- 
ther more nor less than that of writing 
for the press, nearly five pages of the Re- 
gister every day of my life, Sundays in- 
cluded, together with that of making, at 
least, two manuscript copies, for fear of 
accidents, this is not more than a man 
may do, if he has but the will. The 
trouble and expense of sending out the 
manuscript, to say nothing of the sending 
out of the agents, or ambassadors, will 
certainly be considerable, and will com- 


pel me to seek compensation for these as 


well as a remuneration for time and labour 
by a price on the Register, much higher, 
in proportion to its bulk, than that of 
publications in America generally. I can- 
not say, exactly, what the price will be ; 
but, I imagine, that it nlust be a quarter 
of a Dollar, with an allowance of eight 
cents out of the twenty-five to booksellers, 
or others, who may take any quantity, 





however smail, to sell again. The paper 
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and printing may cost about 7 Cents, the 
agency in America 2; so that there may 
yemain about 8 cents for authorship and 
sending out manuscript. The Agents, or 
Publishers, at New-York, will receive or- 
ders from Booksellers, or other retailers, 
only, and will not, except at their own 
office, sell to individuals, as it would be 
to make their employment too confused 
to suffer them to be retailers all over the 
country, and thus to hamper themselves 
with debts and credits, when the whole 
of their time wili be required to discharge 
well the office of Publishers, and to be 
punctual and full in their correspondence 
with me. If, therefore, the publication 
should be thought worth the trouble of 
obtaining it from a distance, the Book- 
sellers, in the different cities and towns, 
will have nothing to do but to write to 
the Publishers for the number of cepies 
that they may want. The Publishers will, 
I hope, execute their orders with that 
regularity and speed with which I shall 
enjoin them to execute every order, whe- 
ther great orsmallin amount. They will 


receive all letters which gentlemen in 
America may wish to be forwarded to 


me; and, they will be strictly charged 
to be very attentive to every person, 
who may wish to make to me any com- 
munication of whateverkind. ‘The names 
of the persons, to whom this business is 
tobe committed, are Mr. Henny Consett, 
my Nephew, and Mr. G. S. O_prie_p.— 
I have wrought myself into a persuasion, 
that I am, by these means, able to render 
great services, not only to the people of 
America, but to the cause of freedom and 
happiness generally, not leaving my own 
native country out ef view. To make 
known to America, and, through her, to 
a great part of the world, what is passing 
in England; what the conduct of lier 
zovernment really has been and is ; what 
have been, and are, the effects which that 
conduct has produced upon the people 
here ; what is our real situation; what is 
the true character, and what are the mo- 
tives and views, of persons in authority in 
this country, whose power and influence 
have had such weight in the deciding on the 
lot of other nations: to do this, and that, 
too, through the channel of such a press as 
that of America, appears to me to be likely 
to be attended with effects that cannot 

ossibly be other than good. And if I 
am asked, why I presume to suppose, that 
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my interference is necessary to this end, 
I answer, that, though I am well aware, 
that America contains mahy men, whose 
wishes are as good, and whose talents are 
far superior to mine; yet, that, from the 
local experience which t bave accidentally 
acquired, and from that knowledge of al! 
soris of affairs in this country, which se 
many years of observation, conversation; 
and diligent inquiry and application have 
given me, f much doubt, whether any man. 
though of ten times the talent, destitute of 
these advantages, would be abie to per- 
form the task with so much effect as my- 
self. Be this as it may, however, ¢ shall 
certainly do much towards the accomplish- 
ment of my great object; tor either my 
work will succeed, or it will sink under 
the competition of abler pens and more 
extensive knowledge. So that, be the re-~ 
sult what it may, I shall have the satis- 
faction to reflect, that, if I have not been 
able to accomplish the object myself, I 
have, in some degree, at any rate, been 
the cause of its having been accomplished 
by others. ‘To those, who are disposed 
to insinuate, that I am about to act wn- 
fairly, in publishing, in another country, 
statements relative to men and things in 
this country, and relative to its foreign 
allies, I observe, that the same press, 
which conveys my publications to the 
world, is always open to those writers 
who may choose to become my opponents, 
with this great disadvantage on my side, 
that, if lam answered, it must necessarily 
be several months before J can possibly 
put forth a reply. America contains thou- 
sands of fast friends of the English system ; 
thousands of British subjects, not to men- 
tion some Americans, and these, too, hav- 
ing portions of the press in their hands. 
To fling down the gauntlet under. such 
circumstances is su far from being unfair, 
that it is an act against which common 
prudence would cry aloud, were not her 
lips sealed by reflecting, that Truth, if un- 
fettered, must finally triumph.—Some 
persons may imagine, taking the past into 
view, that I am about to resort to the 
American press as the means of obtaining 
revenge; and that I shall now give a 
loose to my pen, letting it run on wholly 
unrestrained by any considerations of de- 
corum or of truth. Jn the first place, 
this would be to defeat my own object, 
for it would speedily excite disgust in the 





whole of that people, to whom! shall im- 
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mediately address myself; and, in the 
next place, it would justly expose the pub- 
lishers to legal punishment. Therefore, 
those who expect that I am about to gra- 
tify the taste of the foolish, or the malig-| 
nant, by the pouring forth of abuse and 
celumny, will find themselves (though, 
perhaps, not agreeably ) disappointed, 
{n short, (and this is saying all in one 
single phrase, ) of every essay, or article, 
that I shall authorize to be published, the 
stoutest partisan of the English system 
shail be ashamed openly to say, * this 
“‘ ought not to be Sreely permitted to be 
‘ published in England.” Having now 
fully and candidly explained my inten-. 
tions, without the smallest reserve, cor- 
respondents and friends may, in future, 
save themselves the trouble of putting any 
questions to me on the subject; and if 
there be others, who have been making 
inquiries, whether by themselves or spies, 
as to. whether [am ‘“ having any thing 
printed to be sent to America,” they may 
now either give up the chase, or direct 
their terriers-across the ocean. 
W, Cossert. 
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TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excnueaver. 


LETTER XI. 
1 bold attempt of the OUT faction.—Im- 


pudence of their pretensions.—-Cant 

about economy.—Vanity of the hope that 

things will come about.—Puzzle when 

Parliament meets. 

Peckham Lodge, 27th January, 1816. 

Sir,—lIt is truly provoking, that, while 
ail our attention is fixed upon the actions 
of you and your worthy colleagues ; while 
we are waiting with such anxiety to see 
what you will do with thedast-shilling men 
and their property ; while we are -watch- 
ing Whitehall as eagerly as Cats watch 
the movement of the straws which hide 
their prey ; while we are all eye and all 
ear towards you; while we are thus in- 
tent, it is provoking to the last degree to 
be intruded upon by the impertinent OUT 
faction, who, like Polecats, or Weazles, 
(being themselves vermin,) would fain 
thrust in their noses, and partake in our 
sport, hoping, apparently, that, by ma- 
king this show of hostility to you, they 
shall induce people to believe, that they, 
es people! have had no hand in pro- 
ducing the present universal distress. 
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[ am indignant at the conduct of these 
interlopers; these renegadoes from thre 
system, who have really had more to do 
than you and your’s in producing those 
evils of which they now complain; and 
I am particularly offended with an article 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 19th in- 
stant, in which the writer (and I havea 
right to say it is Mr. Perry) appears to 
regard the Pitt System, which is now de- 
veloping itself in its consequences, as not 
at all belonging to his faction; and im 
which he would fain make the world be - 
lieve, thathe, Mr. Perry, has all along 
pfoneneen these consequences. ~ But, before 
1 go any further J] will insert the article, 
and, as you run your cye over it, you 
will, in almost every line, detect the 
plagiar ist as well as the partisan of fac- 
tion. 

‘* Whether we direct our inquiries to 
‘‘ the North, West, East, or South, pre- 
‘‘ cisely the same answers are returned. 
‘* The farmers are falling sacrifices to the 
‘heavy load of taxation, without the 
‘‘ prospect of a better market for their 
‘* produce. The Landlords, finding a ma- 
‘‘ terial diminution in their receipts, are 
‘¢ quiekly reducing their expenses. Trade 
‘‘ suffers from this; and many respecta- 
‘¢ ble establishments are turning off their 
‘¢ men—-and, to add to these difficulties, 
‘‘ the hard run upon the provincial banks, 
‘‘ has produced the failure of several of 
‘‘ them. In the midst of so general a 
‘¢ stagnation, the only hope seems to be, 
‘‘ that on the meeting, of Parliament 
<< « something will be done.’ But in the 
‘¢ name of common sense, what can be 
‘‘ done? We now (too late) perceive the 
‘“‘ folly of not checking zn time the fatal 
‘* paper system, which, as its advocates 
‘* say, has enabled us to carry on the war 
‘to this ‘ glorious issue,’ or, in other 
‘‘ words, has tempted us to carry our 
‘‘ efforts beyond our means—to reckon 
‘* without our host. He have now a prac- 
‘* tical proof of the great amschief with 
es while it was foretold to be pregnant. 
‘* Having no reference to any standard of 
‘“* value, ‘it has created a fictitious price, 
‘‘ by which all our expenditure and taxes 
‘‘ have been regulated and charged.— 
‘¢ ‘This deviation from the real standard has 
‘* had a corresponding effect upon all pri- | 
‘‘ vate transactions. They are now re- 
‘¢ verting back to such standard, but the 





‘< public burthens remain at the same high 
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“* rate, at which they were imposed du- 
* ring the excessive increase of the cir- 
“ culating medium. Lord GRENVILLE 
‘¢ anticipated the consequences now felt, in 
<* an eloquent speech upon the Bullion ques- 
<¢ tion, when his Lordship warned the Mi- 
‘* nisters, that such a fluctuation of price 
** would shake the frame of society, and 
‘* dissolve the principle of every contract 
‘“‘ between man and man. ‘The noble 
‘* Peer, as our readers may suppose, was 
«* not easily answered; but Lord Enon 
‘* (we presume we mays speak of him in his 
** Senatorial capacity) observed, < that 
“* as long as a pound note and a ‘shilling 
‘‘ would purchase the same goods as a 
*« guinea would, we should do very well.’ 

‘« We dare not trust to our feelings in 
** commenting upon this observ ation, for 
** to us it appears to have been made with- 
“* out the consideration which the sub- 
“* ject called for. But we will descend 
** into the Court of Chancery—where 
‘** there never sat a Judge who has taken 
** upon himself so much jabour, with so 
‘* benevolent a disposition to all suitors— 
‘* and will take the liberty of asking the 
‘* Learned Lord, whether it is not with a 
** feeling of pain, that he is obliged to 
‘‘ enforce many contracts entered into, 
‘‘ under a full confidence by the parties 
‘* of the continuance of the prices occa- 
** sioned by the deluge of paper-money ? 
‘¢ __We all feel the shock, and no one can 
** foresee where it is to terminate. There 
“is no precedent for the dilemma, and 
‘* therefore it will be im vain to turn over 
‘‘ the Statute Beoks—and if Ministers 
‘* were to treble the number of Revenue 
‘* Laws which already disgrace us, they 
** cannot remedy the evil. Penalttes and 
‘* forfeitures may repress a meeting, but 
** they can have no avail now against the 
‘* sedition of Mr. Pirr, who was the first 
‘* to introduce the system, as a shift and 
‘* experiment for the day, regardless of 
‘* all the national calamities which he was 
** foretold would be the consequence. This 
‘** great Statesman, as he is styled, was 
‘** then in the plenitude of his power, and 
‘‘ with all the insolence of power ridi- 
‘‘ culed the ‘ gloomy predictions’—~and 
** not satisfied with this, with a cruel sar- 
** casm, he even Jaughed at his friends, by 
‘* entitling his bill, a bill to restrain the 
‘** payment of gold! But the farce did not 
** end here, as our readers will see, on 
** reference to the debates of that period, | 
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‘‘ wherein some of the Directors will be 
** found lamenting they were not permit- 
‘* ted to pay in gold—and yet, at the very 
‘* Jast meeting of the Proprietors, one of 
‘* them declared publicly, it was an ab- 
‘* surdity to suppose they ever should pay 
‘* in any thing but paper. This needs no 
‘comment! We have long foreseen the 
‘“* result of these gross impositions upon 
‘“‘ the good nature of the public. Those 
‘‘ who have been deceived have to thank 
‘themselves. The light has now burst in 
** upon them—the conjuror and his tricks 
‘¢ are vanished, but it is too late to be 
‘‘ ashamed of their credulity—for their 
‘* money has vanished too!” 

Now, Sir, pray visit justice for me upon 
the head of this plagiarist. When did he 
or his faction, foresee, or foretell, what 
has now come to pass? When did they 
endeavour to put the people on _ their 
guard against the delusion? When did 
they call Prrr a conjuror, and expose his 
“ tricks?” It is very true, indeed, that the 
farmers are failing, that the landlords are 
reducing their expenses, that both are 
discharging their men, that no penalties 
and forfeitures will now avail, and some- 
thing must be done. ‘This is all very 
certain ; and, as Sir Arcny says, ** vary 
new, Mordecai!’? | wonder, Sir, that a 
man is not ashamed thus to drop in at the 
end of my tenth letter to you, and pre- 
tend to give as his own observations, that 
which I have been repeating, *til I am 
afraid, that with all my endeavours to 
vary the forms of words, I have wearied 
my readers half to death. If one did not 
actually see it, one could not believe, that 
with a knowledge of the existence of 
‘« Paper against Gold,” any man in-En- 
gland would put forth such an article as 
this as containing original thoughts on 
the subject of the paper system. 

But this act of plagiarism, mean as it is, 
is trifling when compared with the attempt 
here made to make the people believe, 
that the OUTS would have done better 
than you have done, and that they were, 
and are, enemies of the Pitt system of 
paper-money. Lord Grenville ** ANTI- 
CIPATED,” did he, what has» come to 
pass? This is not true. If you look into 
the debates you will find no such antici- 
pation. But, if he did ; when did he do it? 
Why, not ’til he had mainly aided: in 
causing the Debt to amount to more than 
800 millions sterling. So that, at best, 
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his was an anticipation after the fact! 
But, the test of the foresight and profun- 
dity of the Opposition is this: they, in 
their resolutions, proposed to the House, 
and recorded by me in the appendix to 
‘* Paper against Gold,’’ declared, that the 
remedy for the evil was to compel the 
Bank to payin specie, at the end of two 
years from March, 1811. ‘This is the test 
of their foresight and profundity. Mr. 
Horner, who was the ostensible author of 
this proposition, may understand some- 
thing about the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, 
but he was told by me, and it was proved 
to him by me, at the time, in that series 
of Letters, entitled Paper against Gold, 
that, if such a measure was attempted, or, 
that, if any thing was done to ravse the 
value of the paper materially, and, there- 
by, to lower prices, all classes of the com- 
munity, except the Fundholders, would 
be plunged into ruin. ‘The Bank has not 
yet paid in specie, nor are we come near 
to that point; but, the ruin, so clearly 
foretold by me, has actually come. It is 
now found, that ruin has attended the fall 
of wheat to stx shillings a bushel; what 
would be the consequence of a fall to 3s. 
or 3s. 6d. a bushel’? And this, upon an 
average of seasons, would assuredly take 
place, if the Bank were to pay wm specte. 
What far-sighted and profound gentle- 
men must Mr. Horner and Lord Gren- 
VILLE have been, then, when they pro- 
posed the making of the Bank pay in 
specie as the sure way of preventing that 
distress and confusion, in all pecuniary 
affairs, which have now taken place ? 
But, if we give the OUTS no credit for 
foresight as to this matter; if we laugh 
at their antictpation of the evil, after hav- 
ing been aiding and assisting in producing 
it up to 1811; what shall we say to that 
exalted assurance, which enables their par- 
tisan now to affect an abhorrence of the 
Pitt system, in behalf of those who call 
themselves the Whigs? What, Sir! Were 
not Lords Fitzwilliam, Spencer, and Gren- 
ville supporters of the Pitt System? Did 
not they, joined with the Marquis of 
Lansdown, (then Ld. H. Petty,) Lord 
Grey, Mr. Fox, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, and all the rest of the party, adopt 
and act upon that system, aye, and boast, 
too, a hundred times, that they were pur- 
suing it with the utmost fidelity? Was 
not this charge rung in their ears all the 
time that they were in place ? Is not the 
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fact notorious ? Is it not recorded in acts 
of parliament as well as in speeches ? Did 
they not unanimously vote an expensive 
statue to the memory of Pitt, on the ex- 
press ground of his public services? Had 
not Mr. Perry himself a place under that 
ministry ? And does he now, as the organ 
of that party, come forward to abuse and 
ridicule the Pitt system .of paper-money ? 
Does he now call that same Pitt a ‘* con- 
‘‘ juror,” and affect fo laugh at * his 
‘* tricks,”’ and tell the people, that .they 
have to ‘* thank themselves” for having 
been deceived by those tricks ? 

From the year 1803 I began exposing 
the hollowness of this system. In 1805, 
1 proposed the putting an end to it, and 
a plan for revising all contracts between 
individuals, to reduce them to the standard 
of real money. ‘The public will recollect 
how outrageously I was abused; but, 
though Mr. Addington’s people were bit- 
ter enough, the Foxites were still more 
bitter; and Mr. Sheridan actually. accused 
me, ina speech ig the House of Commons, 
of a design to ruan the credit of the coun- 
try. Yet you see, Sir, that, if we. bad 
stopped in 1805, when the Debt was about 
500 millions, it would have been better; 
the ruin ef the farmer and al! the other 
tax-paying classes would not have been 
so complete as it now is. People laughed 
at me then: they do not laugh now. 

The Morninc Curonicre indulges its 
own party malice, and cajoles its fretful 
and unthinking readers, with endless talk 
about the necessity of economy ; that is to 
say, savings from the Civil List. To be 
sure this Civil List is enormous, if viewed 
in comparison with the expenses of the 
civil government of the American Re- 
public; and, there: is no doubt, that, 
while the prices of all the necessaries of 
life, and of all wages in private life, are 
falling, the Civil List ought to fall; but, 
when compared with the 60 millions a 
year that will be wanted, what is the 
whole of the Civil List? Besides, what 
economy did Mr. Perry’s party: put in 
practice? He talks about stnecures. 
What sinecure did they lay down? Was. 
not the very first act of parliament, passed 
after they came into power, an act to 
enable this very Lord Grenville to hold 
a sinecure of £4,000 a year along with 
a place, with which the holding of that 
sinecure was, by law, incompatible ? 
Who ever granted more pensions than 
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they? Look at the list which they left 
behind them. It was they who raised the 
Income Tax from 6} to 10 per centum, 
introducing into the law a clause to 
exempt the funded property of the king 
from the tax paid by all. otser fund- 
holders. They also added to the yearly 
allowances to the Royal Family. . They 
laid on numerous other new burdens 
upon the people. They refused to make 
peace, and avowed that they did it fer 
the sake of Hanover. And yet, Mr. 
Perry, their principal partisan; now af- 
fects to consider them as the friends of 
economy, and the enemies of the war.and 
of the Pitt system! 

Let us, Sir, plague ourselves with the 
<¢ Whigs’ no more at present; but em- 
ploy the little room we have left in a few 
observations on the vanity of hoping that 
“‘ things will come about.” This is now 
the fashionable phrase. The farmers and 
landlords know very well, that you can- 
not have the taxes to the amount of 60, 
and I know you cannot have them to the 
amount of 40 millions a year, unless wheat 
be much higher priced than it now is. 
They think, that you must pay the fund- 
holders their interest in full, and that 
you will pay the army and navy and 
Royal Family, &c. as you hitherto have 
done. Therefore, they think, and have 
no doubt of the event, that you will, as 
soon as parliament meets, do something to 
vase the price of wheat, and of all other 
farm-produce of course, and that, thus, 
** things will come about.” The shop-kcep-: 
ers and tradesmen, and all the rest of the 
‘¢ommunity, are of the same way of think- 
ing as tothe effect; but, as to the cause, 
they would cut your throat, if they dared. 
if you were to propose any measure -for 
making corn and meat higher priced than 
they now are. This class of people think, 
that the farmer will, in a little time, be 
able to lay out as much money when he 
receives 6s. for his wheat, as he did when 
he received 16s. for it. And, if be does 
not do it, they will soon begin to think, 
that he ought to be compelled to do it. 
The people in London seem to think, 
that you have surprising powers ; and that | 
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you will ‘ find out something’? to put 
things to rights. You never will, no, not 
with Mv. Husxisson at your back, unlegs 
you call me to your aid; that is to say, 
unless you act upon the advice, which | 
have, long ago, given you and your pre- 
decessors. I repeat here for, perhaps, 
the five hundredth time: that, wheat must 
be 15s. a bushel on an average of sea- 
sons, gold must be above £5 an ounce, 
the guinea must be worth 29s. in paper- 
money, the exchange must be 30 per 
centum against us all over the world; or, 
you cannot, for another year, collect 60 
millions in taxes in Great Britain. I do 
not want to see your quarterly account, of 
collections. I would not give a single 
penny to bear all the reports of all your 
taxing people. I know what will be, be- 
cause | know what must be. 

There is a story afloat, that Mr. Hus- 
KISSON is to have your place, as being a 
more able financier. [ have opinion 
enough of Mr. Huskisson’s head te sup- 
pose ‘that he must laugh heartily at this 
credulity. Just as if he could work mi- 
racles! Just as if he, amy more than 
you, had the power of raising the price 
of wheat and of mutton! Yet, I must 
confess, that I shall look with great cu- 
riosity, for what he will have to say upon 
the subject ; for, being in place, as he 
now is, he will be strangely puzzled te 
decide on what he shall say ; and, still, 
it will be difficult for him to keep wholly 
silent. He, who must see clearly enough 
what is coming, will not like to expose 
himself to laughter, and yet he will have 
reasons for not going the full length in 
the way of avowing the real state of our 
case. The * Opposition, ” as they call 
themselves, will be as much puzzled. If 
they censure the system, they censure their 
own conduct in having supported it. They 
will be afraid of painting our situation in 
its true colours, lest they should offend 
the public ; and yet they will itch to an- 
noy you.—I must conclude, or I shall 
laugh outright ! 

I am, however, very seriously, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Wm. COBBETT. 
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